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Tolstoy as a Peacemaker. 

Tolstoy's death has called attention anew to the 
great Russian teacher's peace principles, which he had 
been for nearly half a century busy expounding and 
impressing, but which only a few men in different 
countries had come to accept. 

These radical peace views were not original with 
him, and can only be called Tolstoyan on the ground 
that he was in recent years the most prominent ex- 
ponent and exemplar of them. They were the same, 
substantially, as those held by George Fox and Wil- 
liam Penn in the seventeenth century ; by the Men- 
nonites and Moravians still earlier ; and more recently 
by Jonathan Dymond, Noah Worcester, William Ladd, 
John G. Whittier, William Lloyd Garrison, Adin 
Ballou, Judge William Jay, Henry Richard and 
other prominent peace advocates of the nineteenth 
century. 

What differentiated Tolstoy from these other "non- 
resistants" was the fact that he depended, for the 
advancement of the cause of peace in the world, en- 
tirely upon the proclamation of the iniquity of war 



and refusal to do military service. He was in the 
habit of declaring that if all men would only accept 
these principles, and refuse to do military service of 
any kind, war would at once be abolished ; and he 
wrote as if he had never conceived it possible for 
war to disappear in any other way. 

Tolstoy had no use for peace societies or peace 
congresses, for Hague conferences or arbitration con- 
ventions. He thought that the ordinary work and 
methods of all these were compromises with the ab- 
surd and iniquitous system of armaments and war. 
Sometimes he went so far as to ridicule them as not 
only ineffective, but positively injurious to the cause 
which they were trying to serve. 

Such was not the case with the great " non-resist- 
ant " peace advocates of the last century, mentioned 
above. With the possible exception of Garrison, who 
came nearer to Tolstoy in this respect than any of 
the others (though he joined a peace society founded 
on non-resistant principles), these men were either 
organizers of peace societies or prominent workers 
therein. They realized, as Tolstoy seems not to have 
done, that great principles are never incorporated 
wholesale into social and political institutions, but 
only gradually, and little by little. In order to bring 
about this gradual development of a peace organiza- 
tion of the world, they were willing and anxious to 
cooperate with other friends of peace who were not 
prepared to go the length of condemning war from 
every point of view, but who believed it to be a great 
scourge and desired to aid in abolishing it. 

If the policy of Tolstoy had been followed in this 
respect by all the friends of peace we should probably 
have had no organized peace movement at all, and 
certainly none of the great results which have been 
brought about by the cooperation of men of different 
shades of view as to the ultimate character of war. 
We should have no Hague conferences, no Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration, no treaties of obligatory 
arbitration, and no such peaceful settlements of grave 
differences as that of the Newfoundland fisheries con- 
troversy recently at The Hague. 

But in spite of Tolstoy's failure to grasp the fun- 
damental law of social progress in its organized form, 
he was, nevertheless, one of the greatest if not the 
very greatest peace advocate of the past century. 
He went down to the very roots of the evil of war, 
and exposed it in all its moral hideousness, as many 
peace workers have failed and still fail to do. No 
other was listened to as he was. The words of no 
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other were caught up and carried everywhere and 
eagerly devoured as were his. Through his utter- 
ances, made and re-made at every important juncture 
of international misunderstanding and conflict, the 
irrationality and iniquitousness of war were brought 
home to the conscience of the world as could have 
been done in no other way, and as no other man of 
the time seemed capable of doing. Under his lumin- 
ous and trenchant denunciations war was made to 
look black as night and terrible as hell, not " bril- 
liant " and " glorious," as it has often been pictured 
to be. By reason of the sheer greatness and moral 
power of his personality men were compelled to listen 
to him, and the world can never again think about 
war as it had been accustomed to think before he 
came " crying in the wilderness." 

In order to judge properly of his positions, from 
either the intellectual or the ethical point of view, 
one must take into account his environment and the 
personal experience through which he had passed. 
He knew war from personal contact with it. He 
had seen it in all its inherent brutality and savagery. 
He knew its degrading effects upon the men partici- 
pating in it. His country was one of the greatest 
and most autocratic military powers of the time, and 
he saw at first hand the corrupting and ruinous effects 
of militarism on the government and the people alike, 
the bureaucratic tyranny of it, the suppression of the 
rights and liberties of the people, the economic degra- 
dation following in its wake. His break with the 
system, therefore, when the light broke upon him, 
was complete and final. It was impossible for him 
to make any compromise with it. To have done so 
would have been to him the supreme cowardice and 
villainy. And it was this high-minded, whole-souled, 
courageous acceptance and proclamation of the truth 
about war, as he had found it out, in the midst of the 
untoward environment in which he found himself, 
that made Tolstoy the moral leader of the Czar's em- 
pire, and the supreme peace prophet of his time. 

So far as concerns his influence in the Russian 
empire, in behalf of liberty, justice and peace, it 
seems certain that he could have accomplished little 
or nothing on any other ground than the radical one 
which he took. He was tolerated by the government 
because his non-resistant principles and his condem- 
nation of resort to arms for any purpose whatever 
made him among the people a bulwark against revo- 
lutionary violence. If he had favored the use of 
force against the government his life would not have 
been worth a rouble. His fate, if not death, would 
have been a Siberian prison, or exile from his country. 
But sheltered by his principles from attack by the 
government, he was able year after year to exert an 
influence throughout the empire which, working like 
leaven, aided greatly in transforming public opinion, 
even among the ruling classes, and thus preparing the 
way for an ultimate government of the people for 



the people, a government in the interests of right, 
justice and freedom, a government by law and not 
by the sword. How widespread his influence was is 
indicated by the fact that when he died the Douma 
itself adjourned for a week in honor of his memory. 
It will seem strange for a time to hear no more the 
prophet's voice from far Yasnaya Polyana, but his 
mighty influence for right, liberty, love, brotherhood 
and in general the highest moral ideals of life will 
continue far into the future. It is not exaggerating 
to say that the era of goodwill and peace, when the 
nations shall learn war no more, is much nearer by 
reason of what Leo Tolstoy has done. 



Death of the Founder of the Red Cross. 

The death of Henri Dunant, founder of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Society, on the 30th of October, has 
taken away one of the most interesting and beneficent 
men of the past century. He has been little before the 
public in recent years, as he has been in broken health 
and living in retirement, first at an old men's home near 
Geneva, and more recently at a sanatorium at Heiden, 
near Lake Constance, 

After the battle of Solferino, Italy, June 24, 1859, Mr. 
Dunant, a well-to-do Swiss whose home was at Geneva, 
and who was traveling for pleasure, was detained on the 
battlefield, and was so appalled by what he saw of the 
horrors of the scene and the terrible sufferings of the 
wounded and dying, many of whom had lain there neg- 
lected for several days, that he conceived the idea of 
getting the nations to enter into agreement to consider 
as neutral all sick and wounded combatants and all per- 
sons giving them succor, and thus secure organized relief 
work for sick and wounded soldiers. 

At first he found very little encouragement from either 
individuals or governments; but he kept devotedly at 
the task which he had set himself, visiting most of the 
capitals of Europe and spending his entire fortune in his 
travels and labors. At last, after four years, through the 
cooperation of the Swiss Federal Council, he succeeded 
in bringing about an international conference at Geneva 
in October, 1863, which was participated in by sixteen 
governments. The result of this conference was the 
Red Cross Convention of August 8, 1864, in nine arti- 
cles, providing for ," the amelioration of the wounded in 
armies in the field." This convention was signed at first 
by only twelve governments. Afterwards other govern- 
ments, one by one, became signatories, and at the present 
time all the important governments of the world, more 
than forty of them, are parties to the treaty. The United 
States government acceded to the convention in 1882. 

The Red Cross Society, since its creation, has devel- 
oped into a world-wide and most beneficent humane 



